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AUTOCRACY AND BUREAUCRACY IN 

RUSSIA 



BY NEVIN O. WINTEB 



" We, Nicholas II., by God's Grace Emperor and Auto- 
crat of all the Eussias," etc. 

This is the official style of all imperial proclamations, or 
uhases, of the Czar of Russia. It is a big job, this matter 
of being the Little Father to one hundred and sixty millions 
of people, of many diverse nationalities, and spread over 
almost one-sixth of the landed surface of the globe. 

" You will find the burden heavy," said Nicholas I. to 
his son Alexander, as he lay dying. And, indeed, it is a 
weighty load that rests on the shoulders of the Czar. It 
has caused the untimely death of more than one of the 
predecessors of Nicholas II. His father, Alexander III., was 
strong and vigorous when the nihilist bomb brought about 
his accession in 1881. Attempts upon and threats against 
his own life, and the unceasing efforts made to combat the 
revolutionists, broke him down after thirteen short years. 
His death was doubtless as much the result of his terrible 
experiences as if he had fallen by the hand of an assassin. 
Nicholas I., who ruled from 1825 to 1855, welcomed the ap- 
proach of death while his country was almost rent asunder 
by the Crimean "War. Alexander I. (1801-1825) started out 
with liberal impulses, and did more than any one else to 
free Europe from the domination of Napoleon, but his later 
years were filled with unhappiness over what he considered 
the ingratitude of his people. 

It is needless to give more examples of the unfortunate 
Autocrats of Russia. The five who have held that title with- 
in the past century have all been men of honest intentions, 
and gifted with a genius for hard work, but less happiness 
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has been their lot than that of the majority of peasants 
within the empire. So do not envy the Czar his autocratic 
power, for he himself is the victim of a system and circum- 
stances. 

Russian autocracy was not a spontaneous development, 
but was rather a growth. A study of history clearly shows 
that the Russian autocracy was a product of the people 
themselves. Furthermore, it may be said that in after 
years, when the people might have thrown off this yoke, 
they preferred to re-establish it. In the early days of Rus- 
sian history, before the consolidation of the petty princi- 
palities, the death of each Grand Prince brought about a 
struggle among his various heirs until the strongest came 
into control of all that his father had governed. In the 
years 1228-1462 Russia suffered no fewer than ninety in- 
ternecine conflicts, and almost twice as many foreign wars. 

Beggars cannot be choosers, and a people who had en- 
dured so many troubles, as well as a hard alien yoke — that 
of the Tartars — would be thankful for any change that 
promised betterment and came from Moscow. That city 
had already become the home of the head of the Russian 
Church, and the Prince of Moscow was looked upon as the 
eldest son of the Church. Ivan III. married Sofia Paleo- 
loga, a niece of the last of the Byzantine emperors. Sofia 
never gave up her title of Byzantine Empress, and she left 
to her descendants an unquenchable longing to establish 
themselves again at Constantinople. In so far as it was 
possible, Sofia transferred her prestige to Moscow and 
shared it with her husband. From this time the Byzantine 
coat of arms, the double eagle, appears on the Russian Im- 
perial seal. At the same time the outward ceremonial and 
pomp was increased. His son, Ivan IV., known as the Ter- 
rible, took the full Cassarean title — Czar is a corruption of 
Caesar — and proceeded to eclipse all Byzantine records in 
cruelty, treachery, and superstition. Peter and Catharine, 
both called the Great, the first real reformers, accomplished 
even more for the ultimate benefit of autocracy than for 
the profit of the people. 

In theory autocracy, as represented in Russia, means that 
all the functions of power, the legislative, the administra- 
tive, and the judicial, are concentrated in the hands of the 
sovereign. In other words, the three functions of govern- 
ment into which our own country is divided are settled 
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absolutely upon the Czar. As a matter of fact, none of the 
Czars have ruled alone, unless it was Peter the Great. They 
have always had the support of a powerful ruling caste, or 
oligarchy. In addition to the functions of the secular gov- 
ernment the Czar is also the official head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church — the Pope, so to speak. According to 
the school of sentimentalists, who uphold this form of gov- 
ernment, the Czar is mystically commissioned and inspired 
not only from the bosom of his own people, but even from a 
higher source. The proclamations from the throne always 
have this semi-religious tone, as though the Autocrat and 
Divinity were in some way linked together. 

Even a slight consideration of the subject will show that 
such a government in reality is an impossibility, unless the 
sovereign should be gifted with the omniscience of the Al- 
mighty. It would be a physical impossibility for one man to 
decide all the details of government over the Russian Em- 
pire. For comparison, consider all of our state governments 
wiped out; state governors, who were merely appointees of 
the central government; county and township officials, who 
were responsible only to the head government and not rep- 
resentatives of the people; every detail over our entire 
country ruled from Washington by a single executive. And 
yet we have neither so many people nor so many problems 
to meet as Russia. In addition to the primary acts of 
government, not a single charitable institution can be 
founded, a business corporation formed, a school estab- 
lished, or a bed endowed in a hospital, without the solemnly 
registered consent of the Autocrat. No man, even though 
he might be superhuman, could make himself even super- 
ficially acquainted with more than a small fraction of the 
acts which are every day done in the name of the Czar of 
all the Russias. 

Where the oversight of the Autocrat ceases, the power of 
the oligarchs, the men who have been able to capture the 
prestige of the Autocrat, begins, and they use it in such ways 
as they think necessary or desirable. The system results in 
no responsibility and no individual competency. It strikes 
where it would not strike, is too late in being lenient, and 
never foresees what is under its very nose. In this twen- 
tieth century, with the accession of immense Asiatic terri- 
tories and their many complicated questions, it is impos- 
sible for the Autocrat to rule even as did Peter the Great in 
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his time. But Peter the Great himself was an unusual man, 
gifted with almost superhuman energy and endurance, while 
the present Czar, Nicholas II., is, according to those who 
have made the closest study of modern Russia, the weakest 
emperor that Russia has had for at least a century. " In 
Russia," says a writer, " the Emperor is often officially de- 
scribed as the ' Supreme Will, ' but what is to happen if the 
Supreme Will ceases to will, that is, disappears? At that 
moment Autocracy disappears too, and gives place to 
wholesale oligarchy." 

The Russian supporters of autocracy would say that the 
exercise of the various functions of government is delegated 
to special departments, whose powers are rigorously deter- 
mined by law. One less in love with the government would 
sum it all up in the one word Bureaucracy. There are 
bureaus for this, bureaus for that, and bureaus for the 
other. The bureaus are grouped under departments. At 
the head of each of the bureaus is a chief, and at the head 
of each department is a Minister. Under the chiefs are sub- 
chiefs, and so on down to the humblest clerk. Everything 
must be referred to an upper official; that official refers it 
to the one next higher ; this official passes it on to his bureau ; 
the bureau official relieves himself by submitting it to the 
department, and so on. It is little wonder that every de- 
partment is months behind with its work. At the head of 
this system there is generally some commanding figure, who 
exercises the real power of government through his ascen- 
dancy over the man who, by the accident of birth, occupies 
the throne. 

With a man who is himself rather weak and vacillating, 
it is much more easy for some strong personality to acquire 
such ascendancy than if the sovereign himself were a man of 
indomitable will. This man — or these men — not only exer- 
cise the ordinary function of an executive, but also have 
heretofore done all the acts which are ordinarily left to a 
legislative assembly by means of decrees and official ukases. 
The Duma has as yet not greatly changed this condition of 
affairs. Through their control of the Judiciary they also 
practically exercise this most important function of the 
government, which should dispense justice impartially to 
the many millions of subjects. Although the Emperor is 
officially regarded as its head, he does not take part in 
judicial decisions. The Senate, however, which is appointed 
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and can be removed at any time by the Autocrat, is now tbe 
Supreme Court. It is divided into nine sections, of whicli 
two render judgment in political cases and charges against 
officials. Its members are generally men of rank and sub- 
stance. 

At the head of the Bureaucracy, until the advent of the 
Duma, stood the Council of the Empire, which was composed 
wholly of nominees made by the Emperor and his Ministers. 
Some of the members are now elective. The initiative in 
all legislation was and still is supposedly left to the Czar, 
or at least is promulgated in his name. After being thus 
launched, these projects are supposed to be studied by the 
Ministry interested, or by special commission appointed for 
this purpose, and afterwards in a general meeting. After 
this formality had been gone through with, under the old 
order, they were presented to the Emperor, together with 
the opinions of the Council, if it should be divided in 
opinion, and it was at this point that the strong will of the 
master-mind was exercised. The decision arrived at be- 
came the law. The Emperor might ignore the opinions of 
the Council, might refuse to. listen to any suggestions, and 
proceed to legislate independently. Regardless of the 
Duma, and promises made to the people for it, such an act 
was promulgated not more than a couple of years ago. 
There are a number of instances since the meeting of the 
first Duma in 1906. 

At the head of the civil administration are two bodies. 
One of these, the Council of Ministers, which consists of all 
the Ministers and any person whom the Czar likes to call to 
his aid, appears only occasionally. The Committee of 
Ministers, a larger body with wider and undefined powers, 
has taken its place. The Minister of the Interior, who has 
control over the police, press censorship, provincial gov- 
ernors, and the Zemstva, and the Minister of Finance, who 
has control over taxation, the tariff, and the liquor mo- 
nopoly, together with the Procurator of the Holy Synod, are 
the governing chiefs. The other ministers are those of War, 
Marine, Justice, Foreign Affairs, xigriculture. Commerce, 
Ways of Communication, Public Instruction, the Imperial 
Household, and Imperial Domains. 

In local affairs there are two important centers of popular 
power — the Zemstva and the Mir. In the central govern-: 
ment there is no representative of the people, and no tie, 
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excepting that whicli would bind a master and subject. The 
Autocrat is a law unto himself, acknowledging no responsi- 
bility. But the fact that contradictory decrees have ap- 
peared in recent years, one closely following the other, 
shows that either his own mind is very unsettled or there 
is at least a temporary master over him. It is little wonder 
that with this arbitrariness and vacillation, the hatred of 
Bureaucracy is a sentiment that is rapidly growing among 
all classes of Russians. If some satisfactory vent is not 
given to this feeling, or the Duma made a freer body, the 
same resentment will eventually be directed against the 
throne. The influence of the Church, and the natural con- 
servatism of the agricultural peasants, have up to this time 
crushed such sentiment. The laboring classes in the cities 
are not so conservative. 

The central government, it may be said, is an unwieldy 
body, with a hopeless confusion of functions. An unfortu- 
nate dualism of control and overlapping of authority like- 
wise limits the efficiency in many instances. The most no- 
ticeable overlapping is in the police service. The local 
police are under the control of the provincial governor, who 
is subject to the Minister of the Interior. The political 
police receive their orders direct from St. Petersburg. The 
political police have the authority to order the local police 
to help them. Hence the orders of the governor are inferior 
to those of the political police. The political police them- 
selves are divided into the Defense Section and the gen- 
darmes, but they are under dual control. 

Between the various ministries there is no affection, and 
the officials are frequently personal enemies as well as 
rivals for the Imperial favor. The most noted instance in re- 
cent years was during the incumbency of Witte and Plehve. 
Both of these were men of strong will, great energy, and 
remarkable ability. The efficiency of each was lessened by 
the antagonism of the other. Add to the faults of the cen- 
tral body those of provincial administration, and the com- 
plexity increases. In most countries local government is 
self-government; in Russia, it is the field of the worst 
tyranny. 

Along administrative lines the Empire is quite artificially 
divided into many governments; these are subdivided into 
districts, which are again parceled out into " stations." 
At the head of each of the governments stands a governor. 
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who acts for the central government in general by promul- 
gating laws and making decisions which have the force of 
law in matters of public decency and safety. He also repre- 
sents the Ministry of the Interior, which makes him prac- 
tically chief of police of the province. It is a powerful posi- 
tion, and is more often than not held by a soldier, who 
knows little about civil affairs, and is used only to the arbi- 
trary methods of the army. If the governor does not be- 
come a tyrant, it is because there is a despotic superior over 
him. 

Each Ministry likewise has its own bureau in each prov- 
ince, which is independent of the governor, and these stUl 
further complicate the situation. The minor districts into 
which the government is divided are practically ruled by 
police colonels nominated by the governor. Each official is 
an autocrat in a way, subject only to the autocrats over him. 
The " stations " are each under the control of a police cap- 
tain. These men receive small salaries, and aim to recruit 
their finances by perquisites and " tips " of many kinds. 
There are many more officials than will be found in similar 
offices in the United States or England. The city of Moscow 
has a Governor-General, and there are some other local va- 
riations to the general rule. Absolute autocracy might be 
expected to result in a simple, even if rigid, form of gov- 
ernment ; as a matter of fact, in Russia it is one of the most 
complicated systems of government to be found anywhere. 

" There are thousands of laws in Russia," says one 
writer, " but there is no law. The country is cursed with 
over-legislation of the most freakish and mischievous kind. ' ' 
The official ukases of the Czar and other officials, which have 
the force of law, fill scores of volumes. This condition 
would probably exist even if the autocracy was little less 
than divine, as it is in theory, because the Czars themselves 
differed much in temperament. " Obedience to the sover- 
eign power of the Emperor," says the Russian code, " is 
commanded by God himself, not only by fear, but in con- 
science. ' ' 

" What does religion teach us as our duty to the Czar?" 
is a question in the catechism imposed on all schools. 

" Worship, fidelity, the payment of taxes, service, love, 
and prayer; the whole being comprised in the words wor- 
ship and fidelity," is the prescribed answer. 

Complete freedom of religion is granted by the same code, 

VOL. cc. — HO. 706 25 
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but should a non-Orthodox church admit to its membership 
an Orthodox Russian, it would not only submit itself to 
reprisal, but will subject the Russian himself to a loss of 
all civil rights, and even imprisonment or exile. A recent 
law has granted a little more of religious freedom. Per- 
mission is now given to erect an edifice wherever there are 
fifty members of any denomination. But there is a clause 
forbidding all propaganda, and this clause is wide and 
vague. Propaganda is not defined, and would be left for 
interpretation to local authorities. Laws governing the 
Press fill a large volume, but special secret circulars are 
issued from time to time covering the petty details of jour- 
nalism. 

For a considerable period prior to the present national 
and international troubles the matter to be published in 
newspapers was not censored before publication, but the 
owner was held responsible for what appeared. If the pro- 
prietor overstepped the bounds, he was punished by forbid- 
ding the publishing of advertisements for a period, thus tak- 
ing away the principle revenue; by prohibiting the public 
sale of the journal; or by entirely suspending his publica- 
tion for a limited period, or absolutely. This method does 
not always prove successful, for a journal suspended one 
day will appear a day or two later under another name, and 
oftentimes in a still more virulent tone. The governor in 
any province can issue a standing order forbidding a news- 
paper to say anything abusive of the government or pub- 
lish any false news. A violation will bring a fine of two 
hundred and fifty dollars. The decision as to what comes 
under these heads lies with the governor. A series of such 
fines will soon ruin the average newspaper. One can justly 
say that the freedom of the Press is still only comparative. 
The circulation of written or printed documents calculated 
to create a disrespect for the Czar are subject to severe 
penalties. Any disrespecting cartoon or slighting statement 
about the Czar in a foreign periodical will be blacked out be- 
fore it is forwarded to the person to whom it is addressed. 

An American living in Russia told me of a recent experi- 
ence. A certain issue of Life reached him with a paragraph 
blacked so that it could not be made out. Curious to know 
what it was that aroused the ire of the censor, he wrote to 
the publishers and inclosed the page. This blacked para- 
graph, the original article, and the American's letter were 
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then printed. When this copy reached the subscriber in 
Eussia, the whole article, explanation and all, had been 
treated as before. The original article was simply a cartoon 
and harmless joke about the Czar. 

An absolute ignoring of the rights of the individual is a 
natural development of such a bureaucracy. They seem to 
have transposed the common axiom of a democratic gov- 
ernment to read that it is better for ten innocent men to 
suffer than one guilty man to escape. Conditions have not 
changed much in spite of recent official ukases guaranteeing 
the rights of individual freedom. On May 1, 1912 — Labor 
Day — all men without collars were chased off the Nevski 
Prospect in St. Petersburg on to the side streets, in order 
to prevent a demonstration of working-men. A few days 
later, while memorial services were being held in one of the 
cathedrals of that city for the victims of the Titanic, the 
Cossacks, four abreast, rode down the sidewalks of the 
Nevski with their terrible whips in their hands, in an effort 
to antevert a meeting of the students who wanted to hold a 
memorial for some two hundred miners recently killed in 
the Ural Mountaius. No one was hurt, as they got out of 
the way. This whip, called the nagaika, is heavy and solid, 
and made from twisted hide. At the butt is a loop for the 
wrist. Near the end is a jagged lump of lead firmly tied 
in the strands. When a Cossack rises in his stirrups to 
strike he can break a skull, and an ordinary blow is suf- 
ficient to slit the face or cripple for life. It is no wonder 
that the people run when they hear the cry " The Cossacks 
are coming." 

The passport system has not been modified. When in 
Moscow, just prior to the Czar's memorable visit in June, 
1912, the police made a house-to-house search for persons 
without passports, I saw squads of twenty and thirty per- 
sons — men, women, and children — marched through the 
streets between a solid phalanx of soldiers — poor peasants 
without these important papers. Most of them had come 
to the city in search of employment. Thousands were thus 
placed under arrest — as many as three thousand in one 
night, according to an account that I saw in London papers. 
Most of them were sent back to their villages, while others 
were held in confinement until the visit had ended. It was 
certainly a record " round-up." Cellars and attics were 
searched ; the attics of houses along the line of march were 
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locked up, for fear some one might get out on the roof and 
throw a bomb. The manager of one large establishment 
told me that he was obliged to board up a fire-escape which 
he had built for the protection of his employees. A special 
police officer called on me and put me through a searching 
category of questions. It was done very politely and con- 
siderately, and even apologetically, as if doing an unpleas- 
ant duty; and every stranger had the same experience. 

" The people have as good a government as they de- 
serve," said several foreigners to me. I cannot believe it 
in the face of the facts set forth here. 

It is little wonder that in such a government official ve- 
nality is not only a very ancient but a present evil in the 
Empire of the Czar. It is aggravated by the fact that of- 
ficials are above the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, and 
are only open to prosecution by their superiors. As these 
officials may be guilty of the same offense, how can they 
be expected to take the initiative against the minor official? 
The Crimean War opened the eyes of Alexander II. to the 
corruption which had pervaded every department of the 
government. That sovereign began the seemingly impossi- 
ble task of cleaning his Augean stables. Much reform was 
undoubtedly accomplished. The war with Turkey, a little 
more than twenty years later, showed that the same abom- 
inable conditions had grown up right under the eyes of that 
astute monarch. Officialdom was reeking with depravity. 

A quarter of a century later another great awakening 
came to Russia with the opening of the Russo-Japanese war. 
Like a deadly virus, corruption had spread throughout the 
entire political anatomy of the nation. The scandals in 
connection with the incompetency of the navy have been set 
forth by many writers. Some of the armor plate on vessels 
buUt in Russian ship-yards was made of wood instead of 
steel, an English authority states. Externally the fabric of 
Russian military and naval power was more imposing than 
it had ever been. The nominal expenditure had been increas- 
ing at the rate of fifty million dollars each year. The buga- 
boo of a powerful Russian navy and a nation with a million 
soldiers under arms had been frightening many govern- 
ments prior to that time. The menacing shadow of the 
Russian bear had caused many a European monarch to 
shudder. But the corruption reached down to the very low- 
est officials. 
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The ordinary police are notably inefficient. " Every po- 
liceman," said more than one foreigner to me in Russia, 
" has his price." Their method was explained to me by one 
fellow-countryman, who represents large American inter- 
ests. The offices of the company were robbed one night, and 
the police were promptly notified. Everything was left in 
the disorder in which it was found for their inspection. No 
policeman appeared for two hours or more, and then they 
came in droves. The first question the officers asked was, 
how much loss had occurred. This the manager told them 
he was unable to say until he balanced the books. The 
police then began to look through every paper and envelope 
that they could find, opening up those which were sealed 
and scattering the contents about. When protest was made 
at this useless annoyance, they said that the matter was now 
in their hands and they would make investigations in their 
own way. Other droves of police continued to come in, and 
it was several hours before they left to endeavor to find 
the robbers. The matter was never heard of again official- 
ly until protest was made through diplomatic channels, and 
then only an assurance that a proper investigation would 
be made. 

The .Russian officials are usually pleasant gentlemen. 
There is generally an air of indolence and indifference 
present in the office. There are many people about, smoking 
cigarettes and sipping at their tea. While this is being done, 
there may^be a crowd awaiting their attention or that of the 
chief. It takes about three men to do the work of one. Each 
one waits for orders from some one else; if orders do not 
come, it is safest to do nothing. Initiative will likely be 
punished. Each one feels that he is only bound to loyalty 
to his chief. In the government itself he has no part. If 
he is ambitious, obsequiousness is an excellent quality. But 
salaries are small, money is necessary, and opportunities for 
making money out of his office open up. The official is only 
human. Were local self-government established, there 
would undoubtedly be less corruption, for there would be 
responsible officials near at hand. The bureaus in St. 
Petersburg would not have to be consulted. The bureaus 
and ministries would not only be freed of much detail and 
annoyance, but blame would not be placed on them for every 
fault or neglect of a lower official. 

Nevin O. Winter. 



